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Introduction 


This fairy tale from the Grimm collection is a wonderful 
example of evil and its integration into life. We too often put 
evil aside, forget about it, and pretend that it doesn’t exist. 
Mischief frequently results from such unconscious displace¬ 
ment. This tale of the two Ferdinands demonstrates evil as 
something that has a place and can be explained. If met 
consciously, it can lead to growth and enrich life. 

In modern life, there is an assumption that evil need not 
happen. We are out to correct evil. We are at pains to show in 
what ways the good is on our side in everyday personal life. 
Almost every judgment we make is based on the assumption 
that we represent the good or the right. And we make 
judgments constantly, many of them secretly to ourselves. 
They imply that we are above and beyond the particular error 
that we condemn. The judge in us proves that this error need 
not exist since he himself is not subject to it. He is thus able to 
make evil a willful transgression rather than the common lot of 
mankind. So we think we can see where evil exists in the 
world, and who ought to cease from it in order to purify the 
world. When we do that, we have not integrated evil into our 
own lives. 

The fairy tale is remarkable in that it can contain all sides of 
life, including what we regard as evil: inner life, outer life, 
emotions, conflict, regressions, progressions; all is contained. 
As we will see in this story, each of these elements has its 
place, meaning and development toward realization. Like the 
alchemical vessel which contains all the opposites within itself, 
the fairy tale is a vessel of transformation. That’s what I regard 
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as pretty remarkable about fairy tales and why I am always 
drawn back to this particular story . . . 


Ferdinand the Faithful and Ferdinand the Unfaithful 


Once upon a time lived a man and a woman who as long as they 
were rich had no children, but when they became poor they got a little 
boy. They could find no godfather for him, so the man said he would 
go to another village to see if he could get one there. On his way he 
met a poor man, who asked him where he was going. He said he was 
going to see if he could get a godfather, because he was so poor that 
no one would stand as godfather for him. “Oh,” said the beggar, “you 
are poor, and I am poor; I will be godfather for you, but I am so badly 
off I can give the child nothing. Go home and tell the midwife to come 
to the church with the child.” 

When they got to the church the beggar was already there, and he 
gave the child the name of Ferdinand the Faithful. 

When he was going out of the church the beggar said: “Now go 
home, I can give you nothing, and you likewise ought to give me 
nothing,” But he gave a key to the midwife, and told her when she got 
home she was to give it to the father, who was to take care of it until 
the child was fourteen years old, and then the boy was to go on the 
heath where there was a castle which the key would fit, and that all 
which was therein should belong to him. Now when the child was 
seven years old and had grown very big, he once went to play with 
some other boys, and each of them boasted that he had got more 
from his godfather than the other; but the child could say nothing, and 
was vexed, and went home and said to his father: “Did I get nothing at 
all, then, from my godfather?” “Oh, yes,” said the father, “you have a 
key—if there is a castie standing on the heath, Just go to it and open 
it.” Then the boy went thither, but no castle was to be seen, or heard 
of. 

After seven years more, when he was fourteen years old, he again 
went thither, and there stood the castie. When he had opened it iheic 
was nothing within but a horse—a white one. Then the boy was so full 
of joy because he had a horse that he mounted it and galloped back to 
his father. “Now I have a white horse, and I will travel,” said he. So 
he set out, and as he was on his way, a pen was lying on the road. At 
first he thought he would pick it up, but then again he thought to 
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himself: “You should leave it lying there; you will easily find a pen 
where you are going, if you have need of one.” As he was thus riding 
away, a voice called after him: “Ferdinand the Faithful, take it with 
you.” He looked around, and saw no one; but he went back again and 
picked up the pen. When he had ridden a little way farther, he passed 
by a lake, and a fish was lying on the bank, gasping and panting for 
breath, so he said: “Wait, my dear fish, I will help you to get into the 
water,” and he took hold of it by the tail, and threw it into the lake. 
Then the fish put its head out of the water and said: “As you have 
helped me out of the mud I will give you a flute; when you are in any 
need, play on it, and then I will help you, and if ever you let anything 
fall in the water, just play and I will reach it out to you. ’' Then he rode 
away, and there came to him a man who asked him where he was 
going. “Oh, to the next place.” “What is your name?” “Ferdinand the 
Faithful.” “So! then we have almost the same name, I am called 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful.” And they both set out for the inn in the 
nearest place. 

Now Ferdinand the Unfaithful knew everything that the other had 
ever thought and everything he was about to do; he knew it by means 
of all kinds of wicked arts. There was in the inn an honest girl, who 
had a bright face and behaved very prettily. She fell in love with 
Ferdinand the Faithful because he was a handsome man, and she 
asked him whither he was going. “Oh, I am just travelling round 
about,” said he. Then she said he ought to stay there, for the King of 
that country wanted an attendant or an outrider, and he ought to enter 
his service. He answered he could not very well go to any one like that 
and offer himself. Then said the maiden: “Oh, but I will soon do that 
for you.” And so she went straight to the King, and told him that she 
knew of an excellent servant for him. He was well pleased with that, 
and had Ferdinand the Faithful brought to him, and wanted to make 
him his servant. He, however, liked better to be an outrider, for where 
his horse was, there he also wanted to be, so the King made him an 
outrider. When Ferdinand the Unfaithful learnt that, he said to the 
girl: “What! Do you help him and not me?” “Oh,” said the girl, “I 
will help you too.” She thought: “I must keep friends with that man, 
for he is not to be trusted.” She went to the King, and offered him as 
a servant, and the King was willing. 

Now when the King met his lords in the mornings, he always 
lamented and said: “Oh, if I only had my love with me.” Ferdinand 
the Unfaithful was always hostile to Ferdinand the Faithful, so once, 
when the King was complaining thus, he said: “You have the 
outrider, send him away to get her, and if he does not do it, his head 
must be struck off.” Then the King sent for Ferdinand the Faithful, 
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and told him that there was, in this place or in that place, a girl he 
loved, and that he was to bring her to him, and if he did not do it he 
should die. 

Ferdinand the Faithful went into the stable to his white horse, and 
complained and lamented: “Oh, what an unhappy man am I!” Then 
someone behind him cried: “Ferdinand the Faithful, why do you 
weep?" He looked round but saw no one, and went on lamenting: 
“Oh, my dear little white horse, now must I leave you; now must 1 
die," Someone cried once more: "Ferdinand the Faithful, why do you 
weep?" Then for the first time he was aware that it was his little white 
horse who was putting that question, “Do you speak, my little white 
horse; can you do that?" And again, he said: “I am to go to this place 
and to that, and am to bring the bride; can you tell me how I am to set 
about it?" Answered the little white horse: “Go to the King, and say 
if he will give you what you must have, you will get her for him. If he 
will give you a ship full of meat, and a ship full of bread, it will 
succeed. Great giants dwell on the lake, and tl you lake no meat with 
you for them, they will tear you to pieces, and there are the large birds 
which would pluck your eyes out of your head if you had no bread 
for them." Then the King made all the butchers in the land kill, and all 
the bakers bake, that the ships might be filled. When they were full, 
the little white horse said to Ferdinand the Faithful: “Now mount me, 
and go with me into the ship, and then when the giants come, say: 

’Peace, peace, my dear little giants, 

I have had thought of ye, 

Something I have brought for ye.’ 

And when the birds come, you shall again say: 

“Peace, peace, my dear little birds, 

I have had thought of ye, 

Something I have brought for ye. 1 


Then they will do nothing to you, and when you come to the castle, 
the giants will help you. Then go up to the castle, and take a couple of 
giants with you. There the princess lies sleeping; you must, however, 
not awaken"her, but the giants must lift her up, and carry her in her 
bed to the ship." And now everything took place as the little white horse 
had said, and Ferdinand the Faithful gave the giants and the birds 
what he had brought with him for them, and that made the giants 
willing, and they carried the princess in her bed to the King. When she 
came to the King, she said she could not live, she must have her 
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writings, they had been left in her castle. Then by the instigation of 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful, Ferdinand the Faithful was called, and the 
King told him he must fetch the writings from the castle, or he should 
die. Then he went once more into the stable, and bemoaned himself 
and said; “Oh, my dear little white horse, now I am to go away again, 
how am I to do it?'" Then the little white horse said he was just to load 
the ships full again. So it happened again as it had happened before* 
and the giants and the birds were satisfied, and made gentle. When 
they came to the castle, the white horse told Ferdinand the Faithful 
that he must go in, and that on the table in the princess’ bed-room lay 
the writings. And Ferdinand the Faithful went in, and fetched them. 
When they were on the lake, he let his pen fall into the water; then said 
the white horse: “Now I cannot help you at all.” But Ferdinand 
remembered his flute, and began to play on it, and the fish came with 
the pen in its mouth, and gave it to him. So he took the writings to the 
castle, where the wedding was celebrated. 

The Queen, however, did not love the King because he had no 
nose. But she would have much liked to love Ferdinand the Faithful, 
Once, therefore, when all the lords of the court were together, the 
Queen said she could do feats of magic, that she could cut off 
anyone’s head and put it on again, and that one of them ought to try it. 
But none of them would be the first, so Ferdinand the Faithful, again 
at the instigation of Ferdinand the Unfaithful, undertook it and she 
hewed off his head, and put it on again for him, and it healed together 
directly, so that it looked as if he had a red thread round his throat. 
Then the King said to her; “My child, where have you learnt that?” 
“Oh,” she said, “I understand the art; shall I just try it on you also?” 
“Oh, yes,” said he. So she cut off his head, but did not put it on again; 
and pretended that she could not get it on* and that it would not stay. 
Then the King was buried, and she married Ferdinand the Faithful. 

He, however, went on riding his white horse, and once when he was 
seated on it, it told him that he was to go on to the heath and gallop 
three times round it. And when he had done that, the white horse 
stood up on its hind legs, and was changed into a King’s son. 

Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm 
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OUT OF POVERTY IS BORN A CHILD 

To begin with, the mother and father of Ferdinand the 
Faithful are poor. While they are rich they have no need, but 
when they become poor, they have a child. That’s a very 
interesting beginning. The child is born out of povery, out ol 
want. When everything is sufficient, nothing is born; nothing is 
conceived out of it. It takes a state of poverty to create new 
life. 

The child cannot come into being except with the im¬ 
poverishment of the existing order. Many fairy tales begin with 
a situation that reflects a state of lack , such as the illness of the 
king. The situation of initial distress is a typical one. It is 
important to note that evil has already crept in, in the decline 
from rich to poor. The child is the response to that evil 

Poverty could mean M 1 don't know where my support is 
coming from*” The usual assumptions of support of self- 
sufficiency are gone. This is apparently the state which is 
propitious for development. So whatever comes has to come 
from beyond me, because it is not my own doing any longer. 1 
can’t take credit for it. This poverty and what comes out or it 
indicate that the whole birth, christening and development of 
the child are not of a material nature. 

Not knowing where support is coming from also means that 
one is forced to meet the unknown which has a somewhat 
ominous face. New developments in psychic life are often paid 
for by abandoning oneself to the unknown. Here not only is the 
child born out of poverty, but the godfather, who is a beggar, 
consents to serve because the parents are on his level. “You 
are poor and I am poor. I will be godfather for you.” 
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THE GODFATHER WHO GIVES NO GIFTS 


The so-called godfather is not an ordinary godfather at all. 
He doesn’t supply anything of a material sort, nor anything 
that can be pointed to with pride. In fact, he gives no gifts and 
he requires none. In this respect, he reminds us of spiritual 
leaders who neither give gifts nor expect them. What they have 
to give is your own development. The key which is given here 
is to Ferdinand’s development, nothing of an external nature. 
The godfather is a beggar. He has nothing of any substance in 
this world, but he gives a name to the child, and he gives a key. 

Ferdinand the Faithful discovers that he is a special case. As 
he is growing up, he tries to compare himself to other boys, 
who brag about what they got from their godfathers. They repre¬ 
sent the pride we take in our gifts, accomplishments, talents, 
achievements; the external things we point to for support when 
we try to be superior to others. This attitude is foreign to the 
nature of Ferdinand the Faithful, who has nothing to show for 
himself. He has nothing by which he can compare himself to 
the other children. This also shows that his gift is nothing in 
particular. It is not a thing but only a way. It proves to be a way 
of his going when it turns out to be a horse, a means of 
progress. And he has to wait for it. When he is seven, he goes 
to look for a castle on the heath and there is nothing there, 
whereas the other boys have gotten their gifts already. So the 
worldly gifts come quickly and easily. The thing that is coming 
to him has to be waited for. It is a matter of waiting for his 
maturity, waiting until he is ready, until he has grown up to it. 
His is a different kind of endowment. 

ENTRY INTO THE SUPERNATURAL 

The age of fourteen is traditionally the beginning of man¬ 
hood, the time when the child is separated from the natural 
mother and initiated into the spiritual world or the traditional 
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world of the tribe. So this is the age at which the gift becomes 
truly substantial. At this point, when the castle comes into 
view, we enter into the supernatural. The supernatural in the 
fairy tale is not there by accident or just to make an interesting 
story. It is the best possible expression of facts which are 
spiritual or psychological in nature. 

The transformations and miracles of fairy tales are an 
accurate expression of what actually occurs in psychic life. As 
Jung says, the true symbol is something which gives the best 
expression of something essentially unknown. There is always 
something mysterious hidden behind it. This leads us on. The 
more we experience of our own psychic development, the 
better we are able to perceive the fairy tale. It responds in 
depth to the kind of depth we have achieved ourselves. 

The fairy tale shows the impact of the supernatural or inner 
world on what we think of as the real world. We always have 
two worlds impinging on each other, and here we see what 
happens when the two come together. We usually start in the 
so-called real world, then we get in to the supernatural and find 
that there’s far more to life than we had ever suspected. 

THE WHITE HORSE 

When Ferdinand the Faithful finds the white horse, he is 
filled with joy. To him the horse means travel. He goes and 
tells his father that he’s on his way. So begins the archetypal 
journey of the hero which comes in so many different forms, 
always with a kind of secret, unconscious knowledge which 
the hero himself doesn’t know he possesses. There is a trust in 
something unknown as he lets his horse carry him “to the next 
place.” A horse is a perfect image of unconscious carrying 
power with a design of its own. The horse enables him to leave 
home and go on his own. This is the beginning of the 
development toward wholeness which the fairy tale repre¬ 
sents. The hero is the archetype of the possibility of wholeness 
which exists in everyone, but how it is manifested depends on 
different times and circumstances for each person. 
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FINDING THE PEN AND THE FISH 


Beginning his journey, Ferdinand comes upon a pen lying in 
the road. He decides to leave it, but as he starts away, a voice 
says, “Ferdinand the Faithful, take it with you.” Presumably 
the pen has something to do with awareness and recollection, 
since it is to make thought permanent. The voice apparently is 
saying something like, “You’ll need this for the way. You need 
this kind of awareness as you go along. You can’t just go 
blindly and find everything you’ll need at the end. You must be 
prepared. This way of awareness and recollection is really 
your way of going.” This is a very important warning. As you 
see, it actually leads to the next episode: finding the fish on the 
the bank and putting it back in the water. This fish is life out of 
its element, gasping and panting for breath. In fairy tales a 
water life creature is often found on land and needs to be put 
back where it belongs. Sometimes it becomes the provider of 
life for the hero later. 

When you have a contamination of two worlds, unconscious 
intruding into conscious life, everything seems mixed up. This 
is a state of bewitchment in which things aren’t yet differ¬ 
entiated. Life is a matter of confusion on the verge of distress. 
We feel in ourselves the distress which is expressed by a fish 
gasping for water. In returning the fish to the water, Ferdinand 
is differentiating consciousness from unconsciousness. He is 
setting the proper limits, letting the unconscious live its own 
life by returning the fish to the lake. This is the first result of 
having the pen, which enables him to make this kind of 
distinction. We could say he has achieved an ego, or ground to 
stand on, in separating the land from the water. When the 
unconscious is allowed its existence, it gives its own compen¬ 
satory life. The fish offers the hero a flute, the means of calling 
on it for help, which later on proves invaluable. 

In the meeting with pen and fish, a differentiation is made 
that is important. The pen is a means of conscious realization 
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and signifies a power that must be grasped for the journey. The 
fish, on the other hand, belongs not to Ferdinand but to the 
lake. While the pen is of no use except for human conscious¬ 
ness, the fish is of no use except in unconscious life. Each has 
to find its true place. Ferdinand establishes the right order of 
things. Putting pen and fish in place are one and the same act. 
For only as I take up conscious responsibility for my life can I 
reestablish a vital contact with the life that extends beyond me. 
The sign of this re-ordering is the flute, which signifies 
speaking the language of the unconscious life. It is a link 
between the two worlds. 


ENTER FERDINAND THE UNFAITHFUL 

All of this is a preparation for the climactic meeting of 
Ferdinand the Faithful with Ferdinand the Unfaithful who asks 
our hero his name. His own name is the very negation of 
human virtue. Probably the thing we abhor the most is 
infidelity in all its forms: faithlessness, treason, betrayal, 
untrustworthiness. This is a marvelous choice of appellations. 

This use of opposites is interesting. Faithfulness applies to a 
trusting relation to the unconscious or the unknown life. 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful brings a secret knowledge which 
increases the awareness embodied by the hero. He adds a 
whole dimension which is absolutely essential to the hero’s 
further development and the development of the story. Fer¬ 
dinand the Unfaithful is the prime mover of the tale just as in 
many other stories, the witch, sorcerer, or the devil is the one 
who really makes things happen. 


INDIVIDUATION AND THE SHADOW 

When the newcomer asks Ferdinand the Faithful where he’s 
bound, he says, “Oh, to the next place.” To the next place. 
That’s just one place leading on to the next; this means that he 
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is following his nose, trusting the unknown. Everything that 
happens to us leads us in a meaningful direction, if we are 
aware of it. There is a meaning to every step even though you 
can’t necessarily put it in rational terms. The hero attends to 
that which leads him. The horse is leading him. This way is 
typical of the hero’s development, following his nose. It is no 
accident that the king who is finally overcome at the end of the 
story has no nose. This way of the hero is what Jung calls the 
process of individuation, and in the course of the story, we 
meet characters which correspond to Jung’s archetypes: the 
shadow in Ferdinand the Unfaithful, the anima in the serving 
girl and the sleeping princess, and the Self in the form of the 
union at the end. But this is not a matter of fulfilling pre¬ 
assigned concepts. It’s much better to try to think of it as a 
matter of personal experience. However, the fact that it does 
fulfill Jung’s basic structure of individuation is important; it 
confirms the theory. But the experience is what really counts. 

The figure of Ferdinand the Unfaithful is an interesting 
image of the shadow. Appearing at the point where the other 
Ferdinand has grasped his conscious power and separated it 
from the unconscious life, he is clearly a malevolent and even 
diabolical figure, as he has both uncanny knowledge and the 
purpose of using it to destroy the other. Note especially the 
way he sees in advance everything Ferdinand the Faithful is 
about to do. This is a quality of the shadow that one knows in 
oneself and sees often in others. It is clear that he has power, 
but not until he and the hero are working together is it 
harnessed to solve the king’s problem. His very name implies 
that it is negative, the “no” to Ferdinand the Faithful’s “yes.” 

It is convenient to think of the two Ferdinands as “ego and 
shadow,” if we avoid being rigid about it, because ego and 
shadow have just this identity and difference, the I and the not-I 
character. Jung regards the working together of “yes and 
no”—“I and not-I”—“light and dark” in all actions as the 
preconditions of whole action and of health. This view is most 
helpful in understanding the necessity of the shadow. 
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THE OUTRIDER ON THE 
LIMITS OF THE CONSCIOUS WORLD 


Ferdinand the Faithful is accepted, loved, and honored 
everywhere. He is the fair-haired boy. The girl at the inn falls 
in love with him right away because he is a handsome man, and 
she wants to keep him in the country. She goes to the king for 
him and gets him a job as an outrider. His faithfulness is 
already revealed by his choice of a position: rather than be in 
the court, he decides he wants to be where his white horse is, 
on the periphery of the known, conscious world of the king. 
Assuming the king and the concrete world of the kingdom to be 
the conscious world, he is on its limits. The outrider is the 
guardian and watcher of the kingdom, who keeps his place 
between the conscious and the unconscious worlds. This is 
where he feels at home. Ferdinand the Unfaithful, on the other 
hand, accepts a position right in the court. The hero’s position, 
being very open at this time, is between the two worlds 
but embraces both. He is ultimately going to link the two to¬ 
gether. That’s the point of the whole story. So from the begin¬ 
ning his position is not just in the accepted world of the king 
with its limits, but in a place where he is going to be forced, by 
his counterpart, the unfaithful one, to go further beyond it. He 
remains faithful to what carries him, the white horse, and he 
will also prove to be faithful, in the course of the story, to the 
unfaithful one who pushes him further. 

FERDINAND THE UNFAITHFUL’S 
PLACE IN COURT 

While Ferdinand the Faithful is loved and honored, Fer¬ 
dinand the Unfaithful is instinctively passed over. After the girl 
at the inn pays all her attention to Ferdinand the Faithful and 
gets him ajob, Ferdinand the Unfaithful says, “What! Do you 
help him and not me?” Suddenly she realizes that she hasn’t 
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paid any attention to him. It’s not that she deliberately did this, 
but she just passed him over. Her instinct is to pass over the 
evil one, not even see him. He is a disturbing factor and this is 
the way we often deal with things that disturb us. 

So the girl at the inn doesn’t see Ferdinand the Unfaithful. 
But he makes a point of asking, “Why don’t you help me if you 
are helping him?”, opening the way toward changing her 
attitude. He might be the thirteenth fairy at Sleeping Beauty’s 
feast, the one for whom they did not have a place set. There 
were only plates for twelve, all had gifts to give to the new 
princess. The thirteenth, who was left out, was raging 
mad. She came in and cast a sentence of doom upon the child 
because she had been left out. The same here: he’s been left 
out of the reckoning. He asks her, “Why? Why don’t you 
consider me too?” This question, the turning point of the 
whole story, is most instructive for our own attitudes. 

By this act she paves the way for all the future developments 
of the story. There would be no resolution unless this first 
decision has been made by the girl. For it will be Ferdinand the 
Unfaithful who will challenge his counterpart, Ferdinand the 
Faithful, to every act of danger or apparent suicide, leading to 
the great transformation of the story. 

We have this choice ourselves, each in our very different 
way. Admitting an uncomfortable memory, a bad impulse, an 
unpleasant feeling to our consciousness are all ways of allow¬ 
ing Ferdinand the Unfaithful a place at court. These are the 
choices that determine our development. We want to make 
room for our so-called bad thoughts, our unlikable nature, our 
deepest emotions, the things we instinctively pass over in 
order to maintain peace and harmony. By admitting them to 
our consciousness, we prevent them from taking over and 
influencing our unconscious in destructive ways. It is not an 
unnecessary taking on of pain. It is something that is going to 
hit us in any case. The object is to face and integrate the things 
that we know are there. The real disaster comes when we 
reject unacceptable things in ourselves. I am concerned here 
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with our attitudes toward ourselves as reflected by the kind of 
awareness and acceptance we give to other people. We cannot 
take on other people unless we have accepted the challenge 
within. There is no way that we can deny ourselves and think 
that we can do things for others. We have to see, accept, and 
care for ourselves as well. Perhaps that is the self-acceptance 
necessary before it can be felt by another person. Genuine 
self-acceptance is essential before another person can also be 
genuinely accepted. 

BEFRIEND THE EVIL IMPULSE 

The problem of evil has much to do with consciousness and 
acceptance. The girl sums it up very well when she says “Just 
because he is not to be trusted, I must keep friends with that 
man.” In other words, “I must not turn my back on these 
negative things, on this frightening tendency. I don’t like to 
live this way, but it’s much better than getting clobbered with 
my back turned.” 

There is a curious paradox about evil and our experience of 
it. I often see this phenomenon: people who are acutely aware 
of and even appalled at their own evil tendency are usually in 
much better shape than those who have decided not to be 
friends with evil, and have instead projected it. They live 
essentially in a world of enemies, whether they know it or not. 
Many people whose actions we judge as evil may consider 
themselves to be sincerely good. This is because they have 
excluded the thirteenth fairy. She’s out there in a bad world, 
but they are good themselves. The problem is that they are 
really possessed by the evil which they are trying to reject. As 
for their actions which appear evil, they would say, “The evil 
is out there and it is important for me to act this way. I am 
forced by the world or by other people who are not as good as 
I, to act this way.” Thus they are still not responsible for 
themselves. On the other hand, many people whom we judge 
sane and good may be acutely conscious of their own evil. 
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They have really taken responsibility for their own inner 
tendencies. For instance, St. Francis sincerely called himself 
the worst of sinners. This was not false modesty, it was simply 
a fact that he recognized. 

Befriending the evil inclination is the equivalent of what 
Jung broadly designates as the religious attitude, namely 
‘careful consideration’ of the superior powers of life. It means 
a great deal psychologically that the inner evil is included 
and accepted into one’s totality. What is really evil in Fer¬ 
dinand the Unfaithful is the element which is unknown, for 
what is unknown is humanly very hard to trust. The primitive 
mind, which we still share, sees the familiar as good and the 
unfamiliar as evil. The act of befriending Ferdinand the Un¬ 
faithful here reverses this age-old discrimination, and that is 
generally what the redemptive act in the fairy tale does. A 
reversal is made when what could not be accepted before is 
accepted. 


THE KING’S DISTRESS PATTERN 

The situation at the king’s court has been going on for God 
knows how long. Every morning he meets the lords and 
laments, wringing his hands as he says, “If only I had my love 
with me.” It is what we would call a distress pattern, some¬ 
thing that is endlessly wrong. “It’s hopeless. I just haven’t got 
it. I don’t know where she is. Life is somewhere else. It’s not 
here.” Something vital is missing. He says the same thing 
every morning and nothing is ever done about it, until Fer¬ 
dinand the Faithful and Ferdinand the Unfaithful enter the 
scene. 

As is typical in fairy tales, there is an endlessly repeated 
distress pattern until the hero enters the scene. Then a whole 
new situation develops. This is one of the great mysteries of 
life. What happens to turn a person around; to make things 
start to move out of a stagnant situation? The pattern is 
habitual, and we may not even be aware of it. In fact, we are 
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probably not aware of it until something starts to break into it. 
It’s as though the entrance of Ferdinand the Faithful and 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful throws a spotlight on what has been an 
unconscious pattern. Unnoticed before, now it is seen. This is 
what happens in actual life; a change will occur, a relationship 
or an insight, and suddenly we see how miserable we really 
are. On the basis of this new life, we say, “This is intolerable.” 

It is hard to face the fact that things are not right. Our 
patterns of distress go on and on. The saving possibility has to 
enter before we can even consider any kind of change. In this 
tale the saving element is the powerful and demonic force in 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful right at the heart of the court, 
spreading disturbance and shaking things up from the inside. 

This means that there is now some possibility of movement. 
The broken record of “if only, if only, if only, if only” is not 
allowed to go on. This is a vital point because each broken 
record can be very convincing and compelling. After all, who 
could help the King? The King is the greatest of all, and if he is 
in despair, what help is there? He’s the head of the whole 
business, the center of consciousness. If he says, “There’s no 
hope,” then there is no hope, and that is very discouraging. 

SETTING THE REDEMPTIVE 
PROCESS In motion 

The point about our evil Ferdinand is that he stops the broken 
record and sets the redemptive process in motion. He reminds 
the King of his outrider, who can be sent to find the princess. It 
is important to note that the evil one is the first to respond to 
the state of lack. It is given as his motive that he seeks to 
destroy Ferdinand the Faithful, but the response to a situation 
of desperation is apt to look destructive. In my experience, the 
beginning of independence is often the point where anger and 
hatred take over and the person is driven to burst the bonds of 
his former acceptance. He will no longer take what he ac¬ 
cepted before. This is often seen by others as evil, which proves 
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that what looks one way can be another. The shadow is truly a 
liberating force when the person concerned understands some¬ 
thing of the great purpose of the negative, and it is most 
important that he understand, especially as few others are 
likely to. 

Ferdinand the Unfaithful is an intrusion of the negative 
impulse which refuses to accept the limits of a resigned 
consciousness. He represents a deep eruption of rebellion. 
“Why does life have to be this way? Why should it be 
endlessly repeated failure and frustration? Why should it be 
without love?” It is amazing that these most positive of 
questions have to be asked by a negative force, proceeding out 
of an unaccepted side of oneself. This fact has to make us honor 
our negative side more than we actually do. We have to pay 
serious attention to negative impulses and the things that won’t 
let us rest. Ferdinand the Unfaithful is putting it to the King, 
“Why sit around complaining? Now you have an outrider who 
can set out on the quest for what you need. You can actually 
do something about this fate.” He is a force pushingYor new 
life. He is seen as negative because he challenges the structure 
of life as it is so far known and accepted. That’s why he is so 
feared. In a much broader sense, he is a catalyst of change. 

* /the HERO’S QUEST: LIFE OR DEATH 

There are three challenges which lead to the transformation. 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful challenges Ferdinand the Faithful to 
apparently impossible tasks. He proposes these challenges to 
the King who imposes them on Ferdinand the Faithful. The 
attempt is a matter of life or death. Either you do it and 
succeed, or you die in the attempt. That’s the way the hero’s 
quest is. 

The reason this is so crucial seems to be that the hero has to 
give himself to the quest wholly. He has to put everything into 
it. There’s no halfway. Some fairy tales do have heroes that 
don’t make it all the way. There are good reasons why they 
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don’t; for instance, they fall asleep, they don’t have the power, 
they’re not prepared or they are overwhelmed in some way. 
This is a test of all one’s resources, as is shown in the 
preparations for the sea journey in our story, where two ships 
are loaded, one full of meat and the other full of bread, to feed 
the dangerous creatures on the lake. All the available re¬ 
sources have to be put into the quest. Everything! “All the 
butchers will kill and all the bakers will bake that the ships may 
be filled.” The whole land is impoverished to fulfill this quest. 

Our hero is faithful to the urges of the one who is called evil. 
In ourselves, you could say that Ferdinand the Faithful is that 
which can be faithful to our own bad feelings, our terror, or our 
premonition of death. These things are the borders of our life 
experience in the known world. By this token they can take us 
beyond the known world. In the fairy tale, the threat of death 
seems to be the border between this world and the world of 
new life. So it has to be faced. 

AT THE POINT OF DESPERATION 

The challenge to find the princess reduces the hero to 
despair and he goes to the stable to seek consolation from his 
horse, not knowing what he is going to find there. Typically, it 
is at the point where he gives up and admits that the situation is 
beyond his own power that he finds unexpected powers 
somewhere else. His helplessness evokes another power, the 
voice of his white horse. You all know about Cinderella when 
she is at the point of desperation. She wants to go to the ball 
and when she begins to cry. admitting her helplessness, the 
fairy godmother comes to her. Here, also, the hero admits 
that he does not know the way. The very act of admission is 
the transcending of power needs. The act of saying, “This is 
beyond my power,” is asking for help beyond the conscious 
limits. At this point, the white horse is transformed from a dumb 
carrier to an intelligent guide, and he will, in the course of the 
story, become a full human being and equal person. 
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When the hero abandons hope, the horse arises as a spiritual 
being. What has been demanded is utterly unattainable. There 
is no way out. So the extremity to which we are driven by the 
inner demand seems to create an opening. This fact is known 
to people who have been through psychological and spiritual 
crises. They literally must admit that their life is a “gift of 
grace” because they have lost it. They have been forced to let 
themselves be led by powers beyond the ego. The Unfaithful in 
them will accept nothing less than true life. The Faithful in 
them is he who lets himself be led, carried, tested and broken 
by this very demand. I think one purpose of this fairy tale is to 
demonstrate that all of us have this faithful-unfaithful complex 
within. And this gives meaning to the greatest sacrifice and 
suffering. 

Ferdinand the hero is faithful to the questioning inner urge. 
That is why he is portrayed as the victim of the Unfaithful’s 
tricks. He is committed to following what is required. His 
apparent passivity is really the vital assent that the ego has to 
give to the demands for renewal and growth. This is where the 
choice of the person make all the difference. As Ferdinand the 
Faithful accepts his fate, new powers come to him; that is, the 
horse and supplies from the kingdom. This is experienced 
inwardly as a decision to go along with a confusing, painful, 
and uncertain direction felt to be destiny. 

THE GIANTS AND BIRDS ARE 
ELEMENTAL PASSIONS 

From this point on, Ferdinand is really under the direction of 
his white horse. The horse has become the guide and leader. 
This guidance is what gets him through. He has to load two 
ships of meat and bread to feed the great giants on the lake and 
the birds. The giants will tear him to pieces and the birds will 
pluck out his eyes unless they are fed. The hero is to say 
“peace” to them, speak softly and feed them well. Then the 
giants will actually help him on his task. 
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“Peace, peace, my dear little giants, 

I have had thought of ye. 

Something I have brought for ye.” 

We face enormous evil power here on the lake. The facing of 
this evil is not a blustering act of heroism but an act of 
conciliation and generosity. I see the giants and the birds more 
as an inner power than an external one. Having left behind the 
borders of the known human world, we face inhuman terrors 
and powers. The things that we’ve always dimly feared and 
known little about have contributed to the limits we’ve put on 
ourselves. If we are really in the grip of these powers, we 
become scattered and totally ineffective, as though torn to 
pieces by the giants. We also become blind and unseeing, 
which is the same as having our eyes plucked out by the great 
birds. These are then the elemental passions which are in all of 
us. Their presence is unavoidable. They must be consciously 
lived through if we want to come to a fuller life. The princess 
lies beyond. There is no way to get through to her without 
going through these passions. But according to the story these 
powers can be turned to our service. Their energies can be 
converted towards the fullness of life because the giants 
become indispensable helpers in bringing the princess out of 
her enchanted castle. This requires a really affirming and 
loving recognition. It’s extraordinary, amazing, to bring that 
kind of spirit towards these elemental, devouring, rapacious 
passions. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS, ENCOURAGING THE DRIVES 

The birds would pluck out one’s eyes if they were not given 
bread. Plucking out the eyes symbolizes the loss of awareness 
that is involved when one is attacked by a drive. The cure for 
this blindness is deliberate, conscious encouragement of the 
drive itself—feeding the birds. If I am unaccepting of my 
drives, they will go on possessing me blindly. But if I willingly 
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assent to them, their force is gone, for they have no opposition 
to work against. And the very act of acceptance can be a 
satisfaction. This seems to be the reason for the extraordinary 
transformation which occurs when a person really sees what 
he has been feeling in such a way that he accepts it. The act of 
seeing coincides with an experience of reconciliation and 
forgiveness, because what was wrong was not the feeling itself, / 
but the person’s attitude toward himself for having it. 

The giants and the birds have been waiting around to be fed 
for a long time. In other words, it is the inner passions that 
have needed acceptance and recognition. That’s really what 
they are after. They need some kind of recognition and 
nourishment. In therapy that’s what we try to encourage. 

Then the so-called evil powers become great powers for life. 

These powers obviously are essential to the development of 
the story, because it’s these very giants who will then carry the 
princess to the ship. With the removal of the princess a whole 
new life gets underway, rising from the deepest unconscious 
into the conscious. That is the whole point of fairy tales, 
bringing the unconscious life into consciousness. It is interest¬ 
ing to see how they react on each other and how they are 
reconciled. 


N/ SLEEPING PRINCESS: 

THE UNREDEEMED STATE OF THE ANIMA 

Clearly the farthest point of this whole journey is where the 
princess lies sleeping. From that point there is a return and 
rejoining of what was left behind. The sleeping princess is a 
variant of the bewitched or enchanted princess in countless 
other tales, expressing the unredeemed state of the anima (the 
feminine component of the man’s psyche). She is the unawak¬ 
ened and, so far, unrealized life. The anima must be em¬ 
phasized in the study of evil, because there is an “evil” in her 
nature which is revealed in every tale, even if not always so 
drastically as in this tale whose final test involves beheading 
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the old King. When the heroine is brought to the king the first 
thing she says is that she cannot live without her writings 
which have been left in the castle. This is parallel to the 
common theme that the anima enters consciousness in an 
unresolved, unredeemed, and unhappy state. Her need sets in 
motion the second of Ferdinand the Faithful’s perilous tasks: 
to go back for the writings. This quest becomes just as much of 
a task for the hero as the first. It signifies that to bring full inner 
awareness into conscious life is a tremendous task. 

The princess’s writings are her way of revealing herself. 
They have to do with her meaning. The redemption of the 
anima is never complete until her secret has been uncovered. It 
is by virtue of this secret that the enchantment has existed. 
Typically, in the fairy tale, the winning of the anima does bring 
new life, but at first by stealth or misrepresentation. The next 
task has to do with uncovering who this person-who-bears- 
new-life really is. In “The Companion,” a Norwegian tale, the 
hero’s final task is to guess what the heroine is thinking of. 
This proves to be the head of the troll who has bewitched her. 
The hero releases her by producing it. The head of the troll 
signifies that hidden core of meaning which the anima is always 
leading to. Hence Jung relates anima to the Old Wise Man or to 
Spirit. In your life or mine, this may mean meeting the anima’s 
challenge to the point where the despised becomes savior, 
where utter loss is salvation, or where nonsense makes sense. 
It may mean following a mood past the point that has always 
seemed to promise disaster and eventually finding that it leads 
into a new basis of life, transforming everything with an altered 
meaning. 

GIVING THE SOUL A VOICE OF HER OWN 

The difference between evil anima and redeemed anima is 
the difference between princess sleeping and princess with her 
writings. The latter is conscious. Fetching the writings gives 
the soul a voice of her own. The soul demands to be lived in 
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actual life in such a way that it is her expression of her own life. 
The sleeping princess is the soul unknown for her own sake. 
She will be human only on the surface, projecting herself 
everywhere else in the world. This is why appearances are 
everything in the unredeemed state in which the witch rules. 
By contrast, when the soul begins to speak through a person, 
she carries authenticity that does not depend on appearance. 
She is alive in herself. 

But how do you bring the voice of your soul into your 
conscious life? According to fairy tale evidence, it is a task 
haunted by failure. In one tale, the bride is carried off by a 
two-headed eagle when they are almost home. In another, the 
two older brothers steal the water of life from the youngest 
brother, the true hero, when he falls asleep. This sleep is 
represented in our tale by the loss of the pen, the instrument of 
conscious awareness. Like the hero who loses his bride to the 
eagle, he is threatened with a loss of consciousness and to lose 
consciousness means to lose everything. At this point, even 
the white horse says that he is powerless. Fortunately, Fer¬ 
dinand remembers the flute and plays it. The pen is rescued by 
the fish, a creature who belongs in the realm beyond con¬ 
sciousness and was restored to the lake by the hero. These are 
the powers the hero has restored in his journey, and, because 
of that act, are allowed to reward him with the means of 
realizing the soul. This reveals that if the deepest powers are 
not there, and ready, there is no true transformation. If the fish 
isn’t there as support, it won’t work. It is a test to show if the 
powers are really there. In the Norwegian tale “Hild,” the 
shepherd became invisible and followed the woman under¬ 
ground into her kingdom. In that act, he let the unconscious 
life of the soul portray itself truly. He “gave way’’ so that it 
could live. It is the act of consciousness in encouraging 
unconscious life that aligns powers to ensure the anima’s 
realization. 

Whenever the true life is at the threshold, we are in danger of 
its being taken over, apparently from without, but actually 
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from within ourselves. The pen becomes lost, and this means 
that life cannot be made articulate or real. Our only guarantee 
of the continuity of true life arises from our continuing 
encouragement of what is unconscious in ourselves. That way 
the fish is still alive and what feels like disaster will not be so. It 
is often felt that the end lies just around the corner and that any 
little thing will touch it off. I think this expresses the terror of 
this point of transition where real life can be lost. My experi¬ 
ence is that the encouragement of the inner life, as a habit, 
brings the knowledge that life does not get lost. Consciousness 
fails, yet, at that moment, the unconscious rises to meet and 
support it. This has happened to me in giving a lecture. A 
moment of panic comes when I lose the train of thought. Yet 
the impulse to go on is not stopped permanently if I can sink 
back on my unconscious. Another being seems to find a voice 
and thought begins to reshape itself. 


| THE STEALTH REQUIRED OF THE HERO 

Bringing the princess away from the castle signifies a 
transformation of life and the emergence of new truths. These 
are not of an intellectual kind, but of a much deeper sort. Truth 
which forces itself on us before we’re ready will only add to 
our defenses. For instance, if the hero is caught inside a 
bewitched country, there will be a tremendous hue and cry, 
and the witch’s power will become that much stronger. That’s 
why stealth is so often required of the hero in a fairy tale. Some 
tales depict that very graphically. The process of growth is 
primarily an inner one and must gradually penetrate into 
conscious awareness in a slow and gentle way. It has to 
proceed very carefully into consciousness. This is why new 
psychic developments are often of a secret nature. You can 
hardly believe them at first. There’s so much resistance to 
these changes that you have to work very, very slowly 
sometimes. 
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k/ the princess has 

HER OWN DEEP NATURE 

How is the new life in the form of the princess going to enter 
into the old world? When the awakening begins, the two 
worlds come together with the most profound consequences. 
The first consequence of the awakening is that the princess has 
to have her writings. This must be added to the old conscious¬ 
ness of the king if the new princess is to have life. She isn’t just 
a momentary thing. She has her own deep nature, her own 
history, her own expression. This will have a transforming 
effect on the old consciousness. Now that she is coming into 
consciousness, there is a chance to catch up with all that 
backlog of feelings and inner awareness represented by her 
writings. When contact has been made, the continuity of her 
awareness can be brought into consciousness. 

Often in dreams a child is bom and grows very quickly. This 
represents a backlog of possibilities which has arrived at the 
point of birth and awareness. It can come very quickly because 
it’s all there in the germ and has been waiting for this chance to 
come into consciousness. It can grow to full stature at once. 

The princess has been undergoing the same starvation for 
recognition and acceptance as have the giants and the birds. 
She has the same kind of need for expression. Her secret life, 
kept underground for too long, needs to be brought out into the 
world; otherwise she can’t live. 

LIFE IN ABUNDANCE 

The return to the kingdom has to do with bringing potential 
new life. I mean “life” in the sense in which Christ speaks of 
life. He says, “I am come that ye may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” I don’t mean life in the sense of what we 
regard as ordinary life, but true life, represented by the 
princess. The problem in fairy tales is bringing this true life, 
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which is unheard of and unknown, into what we call everyday 
life. What is the effect? What happens to our being? What kind 
of reconciliation can we make to the clash between two lives? 
We have a kind of ordinary life which we often think is all of 
life, and then there is this true life, this abundant life which is 
spoken of by spiritual leaders. The fairy tale is faithfully trying 
to show the effect of life in abundance on what we regard as 
normal life. 

THE KING WHO NEVER MADE THE JOURNEY 

After the task of bringing the writings is fulfilled, the 
wedding is celebrated. The old king and the new princess are 
married. They are together and yet something is out of joint. 
The new queen doesn’t love the king because he has no nose. 
Something is wrong with him and it looks as though the wrong 
person possesses the new life. In many stories this is true; the 
water of life falls into the hands of the older brothers, but not 
the younger who actually made the journey and secured it. The 
king has taken hold of this new life and claimed credit. But in 
fact, he hadn’t had anything to do with obtaining her. Just so 
the older brothers in “The Water of Life” claimed to have 
obtained the water and they hadn’t even made the journey. 
The old king hasn’t made the journey that Ferdinand the 
Faithful made to the enchanted land. He stayed safely where 
he was, and then when the princess came, he grabbed her for 
himself. This is the inflation of the ego which is inevitable 
when the new comes in and we haven’t the mind to encompass 
it. It is too large for us and we think, “What a great person I am. 
Look what I have done.” So the king tries to possess this 
marvelous princess by marrying her and claiming her as his 
own. 
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THE KING HAS NO NOSE 


The new queen does not love the old king because he has no 
nose. What does the lack of a nose mean, and how does this 
mark the old king as unacceptable? I feel that the sense of 
smell has something to do with intuition. Of all the senses, 
smell gives the feeling of a whole situation better than any 
other. Smells are pure quality; there is no quantitative measure 
to describe them. My own experience is that the sense of smell 
recaptures whole areas of the past far more vividly and 
effectively than the other senses. It has to do with the totality 
of experience. We speak of having a nose for things; a sense of 
the whole, or what is behind appearances. Thus the faculty 
that the king lacks is intuition; he is limited to his ego world. 
The king is not able to progress beyond his limits. This is not a 
judgment of him; it is just a statement of fact that he represents 
our limitations. Of course, all these characters are elements in 
our psyche. 

The old king doesn’t volunteer for beheading until after he 
sees that it works. He doesn’t give of himself at all. It is the 
attitude which tries to have things both ways: both the virtue of 
sacrifice and the comfort of possession. The old king is 
attempting to cash in on the renewal of life which the queen 
can provide, but he remains safe at all times. There is no 
challenge. This shows the limits of ego which he has not 
transcended. In attempting to save his life, he loses it. The 
other, who loses his life, saves it, and the paradox is fulfilled. 

The king sees the magic art of the queen in terms of a 
fabulous entertainment, an object of wonder. But it is not a 
question of an object at all. The hero in our tale is actually 
giving his life. He is wholly involved. After true integration has 
occurred, the “object of wonder” becomes the actual living of 
emotional life. 

The king’s mistake is to think that spiritual reality is subject 
to human calculation and measurement, as if to say, “If he has 
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it, I can have it too.” This, in spiritual life, is the beginning of 
all error, because it takes literally what in truth exists 
spiritually and symbolically. 

THE KING’S DEATH 

The problem has not yet been resolved. The new life is 
there, but in the wrong hands. So what happens to the king? 
The final execution is not a judgment or an act of cruelty. In 
fact, it’s really a liberation. He is allowed to express his own 
limits and thereby destroy himself. A similar fate happens in 
other stories; the witch will be asked, “What would you do to a 
person who has done such and such?,” then quoting the things 
the witch has done. She says, “I would have that person rolled 
in a basket and set on spikes.” So that’s done to her and she 
dies. She has determined her own doom. The old king is 
describing his own doom in the same way. 

THE QUEEN’S MAGIC 

The queen possesses magic. Like Ferdinand the Unfaithful, 
she has supernatural powers. She is in touch with power. In 
fact, she has the power of life and death. She actually can 
destroy and create. She announces that she can cut off a 
person’s head and put it on again. The head has to do with 
central control, ego consciousness and deliberateness. The 
only person who is equal to the challenge, because Ferdinand 
the Unfaithful is still in the picture, is Ferdinand the Faithful. 
Nobody else will volunteer to accept this test, least of all, the 
king. It is the anima’s test of faith. “Are you really going to put 
yourself in my hands or not?” This is another all-or-nothing 
challenge. In giving himself up to life, which is what Ferdinand 
the Faithful does, he actually dies, but is restored to life, with a 
mark of his sacrifice on his neck forever. The red thread 
around his neck indicates that this is no longer his own life, but 
the new life which comes from her. This is life in abundance. 
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He acknowledges that life is no longer in his own hands 
because he has taken his life and given it to her. By this act he 
is saying, “I am no longer the course of life. I have given 
myself to a wider life and I acknowledge that it comes from 
beyond me.” 

This phase of the tale has to do with working out the effects 
of redemption in life. It is difficult to talk about because when 
an integration occurs, such as pen and fish coming together, or 
the severed head healing directly, it becomes a whole expres¬ 
sion in itself and there is no longer the same detached way of 
dealing with it. It is no longer an objective phenomenon. One 
can only convey what this redemption means by appealing to 
experience. Otherwise the idea of “losing one’s life to have 
life” becomes mere words. 

The redemption of the anima has led to the point where the 
hero must sacrifice himself. It is no longer true that Ferdinand 
the Unfaithful is the sole moving force in this task, for to be 
charged to do something “on pain of death” loses force when 
the task itself is to die. So not only is Ferdinand the Faithful 
now without a helper; he is no longer compulsively driven. 

RISKS MUST BE TAKEN 

Is it not strange that it is Ferdinand the Unfaithful who 
instigates the performance of this apparent suicide? The un¬ 
faithful one drives the faithful one to an act of faith. Here 
Ferdinand the Unfaithful represents that aspect of the shadow 
which will accept nothing short of the real, which rejects 
anything halfway, including all pretense and comfortable com¬ 
promise. It drives us to take risks, especially in regard to the 
possible loss of something we hold dear. In human relations 
this problem is always there; risks must be taken involving the 
loss of the other, for the sake of finding oneself and the other in 
some new way. 

From this point on, we never again hear of Ferdinand the 
Unfaithful. His work is done. Many of the negative characters 
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in fairy tales—witches and trolls—are the ones who work most 
deeply towards integration and wholeness. When we look 
upon our evil and try to protect ourselves from it, we often 
don’t suspect it has the seed of development in itself. I don’t 
mean possession by evil or acting out evil, but recognizing the 
potential for evil within. As long as we can remain open to the 
latent evil in our unacceptable, difficult, dangerous natures, we 
have the truest guide to what can make us more whole. 


THE FINAL TRANSFORMATION 


The final symbolic transformation, which is a summary of 
the whole story, occurs when the white horse asks to be 
transformed himself. Ferdinand the Faithful rides around the 
heath three times and then the horse stands up on his hind legs 
and becomes a king’s son. This illustrates the gradual 
emergence of humanity out of the inhuman. In the course of 
the story this horse has been, first of all, a faithful but speech¬ 
less servant, then an intelligent and articulate guide, and 
eventually a king’s son, separate from and equal to the hero. 
His development parallels the transformation within the story 
itself, which starts from a situation of poverty and distress, 
encounters the uncanny Ferdinand the Unfaithful, and sur¬ 
vives the terrors of the fearsome giants and birds, till, at the 
end, we have a state of equality and freedom, where evil and 
the distortion of power have been overcome. 
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